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THE DRESS OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS 

II. IN THE EMPIRE 1 

k Y the time of the Empire, when 
many new influences were at work 
in Egypt, radical changes in costume 
appeared. Dress for both men and 
women became complicated and explanation 
of the new garments is not simple because 
of the conventional way in which they are 
represented on the monuments. 

Priests generally, and kings sometimes, 
wore the kilt as in the Old Kingdom and 
were nude above the waist. A statuette 
of Thothmes III (fig. i) 2 shows this kilt 
with pleated tab and a fancy belt orna- 
mented in front with a buckle on which 
his name was inscribed. He wears the 
long royal beard and double crown with a 
uraeus on the front. Often, a king is repre- 
sented wearing a tab or apron of bright 
colors hanging from the belt over the kilt, 
decorated at the sides with ribbons and 
on the bottom with uraei (fig.5). This 
may be merely the end of the belt or a 
substitute for the pleated tab of gold — a 

1 The first article on Egyptian Dress was pub- 
lished in the August Bulletin. 

2 Tenth Egyptian Room, accession no. 
1 3. 182.6. 



sign of royalty in the Old Kingdom. How- 
ever, men usually wore a tunic which cov- 
ered them above the waist. It was often 
fastened at the throat by a tie and had 
sleeves which were really only slits for the 
arms like our kimono sleeves, sometimes 
pleated horizontally and reaching to the 
elbow. 3 In the reliefs the sleeve nearest 
the spectator is often drawn in a peculiar 
fashion as if it were fitted, and differed from 
the other one (fig. 3) 4 , but this is doubt- 
less due to the way in which it is repre- 
sented. Both sleeves were probably part 
of the main garment left loose from the 
arm to the waist. 5 Two skirts were at 
first worn, as in the Middle Kingdom, but 
the outer one soon developed into a long, 
wide skirt which sometimes seems identi- 
fiable with the tunic, reaching to the ankles, 
either plain (fig. 4) 6 or elaborately pleated 
(fig. 3). In figure 4 the second skirt 
worn is unusual, being fastened at the waist 
by ties and only partly pleated. This sec- 
ond skirt was usually a straight length of 

3 See statue of Ini and Renut, Eleventh 
Egyptian Room, accession no. 1 5.2.1. 

4 From relief from a temple of Ramses I at 
Abydos, Eleventh Egyptian Room, accession 
no. 1 1. 155.3 D. 

5 Cf. Davies, El Amarna, Vol. I, p. 11. 

6 Relief from a Theban Tomb, XVIII Dynasty, 
Eleventh Egyptian Room, accession no. 13.183.1. 
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cloth wrapped about the hips in a manner 
reminiscent of the Old Kingdom kilt but 
with this difference, that while one end was 
tucked under the tight upper edge, the 
other was pulled up and over the edge and 
allowed to hang down in front. Worn by 
priests and workmen as the only skirt, 
it was sometimes scant and without pleats, 
and one end hanging in front was short 




FIG. I. KING'S COSTUME 
EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY 

and drawn to a point. Oftener, however, 
this skirt was long and voluminous, of 
sheer material finely pleated, with one end 
falling to the bottom of the gown 1 (fig. 
2). 2 It was sometimes confined about 
the hips by a wide sash put on like the 
skirt itself with one or both ends hanging 

1 Ste statue of Ini and Renut, Eleventh 
Egyptian Room, accession no. 1 5.2.1. 

2 Statuette of an official and his wife, XIX 
Dynasty, Tenth Egyptian Room, accession no. 
07.228.94. 



down in front which might be ornamented. 
Figure 3 shows this sash with one end 
fringed and the other pointed, ornamented 
at the top with a selvage. It is worn over 
the pleated skirt, below which hangs the 
tunic. Toward the close of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty it was the fashion to tuck 
up one skirt or the end in front so that it 
hung in puffs showing the tunic under- 
neath, but this was a passing fashion that 
soon disappeared. However, it is well 
to notice that all the clothes of the Egyp- 
tians hug the figure closely at the back and 
if they appear voluminous or bag, it is 
always in front. 

Women, in the Empire, wore two gar- 
ments: the tight, close-fitting dress, usual 
in the Old and Middle Kingdoms, and over 
this a long, loose mantle of fine white 
linen often pleated (fig. 6) 3 , opening 
down the front with the edges sometimes 
fringed. 4 This garment must have been 
simply a large rectangular piece of cloth 
thrown around the back, like a shawl, the 
upper corners drawn over the arms, fast- 
ened on the breast, and gathered in at the 
waist in front by a knot or sash, enough 
material being left loose to allow free use 
of the arms. It might be drawn over only 
one arm, leaving the other arm uncovered 
(fig. 2). 5 Figure 6 shows a pleated 
under-dress instead of the sheath-like one 
that is usual, and on the farther side of the 
figure the outside garment is not repre- 
sented as confined by a sash, as it must 
certainly have been in reality. This is an 
eccentricity of drawing which often occurs, 
but both sleeves were doubtless alike. 
Figure 7 6 , which is very simply drawn, 
shows the outer garment without pleats or 
sash worn over the sheath-like under-dress. 
The artist here has not shown how the outer 
garment is held in place, being apparently 

3 From relief from a temple of Ramses I at 
Abydos, Eleventh Egyptian Room, accession 
no. 11. 155.3 C. 

4 Represented on coffin of Iti-neferti, Eleventh 
Egyptian Room, accession no. 86.1.5. 

5 Sometimes worn by men. See statuette 
of Amenhotep III, Tenth Egyptian Room, lent 
by Mr. Theodore M. Davis, no. L 1372.32. 

6 From relief from a Theban tomb, XVIII 
dynasty, Eleventh Egyptian Room, accession 
no. 13. 183. 1. 
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afraid of interrupting the graceful lines of 
the figure. The lady wears a bead collar 
with bracelets and armlets that are not 
worked out in detail, and a large disc 
ear-ring sticking through her hair. Ear- 
rings were worn for the first time in the Em- 
pire, but other ornaments were much the 
same as at earlier periods. Hair dressing 
shows wide variety, from thin braids that 
cling to the head to immense coiffures that 
reach almost to the waist (fig. 2), tied 
with ribbons or adorned with fringes on 
the ends. Even short wigs are sometimes 
worn, made of successive fringes or separ- 
ate curls overlapping each other (fig. 6). 
In some pictures, both men and women 
are seen with curious cone-shaped objects 
on the tops of their heads. These were 
probably receptacles for ointment, worn 
on festal occasions. 1 

Noblemen depended for richness and 
gaiety of attire upon accessories of dress 
rather than elaborate materials, for their 
costumes in the Empire were almost invari- 
ably white. They wore sashes — sometimes 
tied over one shoulder — that were richly pat- 
terned and fringed and fell to the bottom 
of the dress, armlets and bracelets, amulets 
and pectorals, 2 and elaborate bead collars 
so wide that they covered the shoulders. 
These collars, the commonest form of per- 
sonal adornment, were made of metal and 
beads of stone and faience. In the Empire 
they were fashioned of flowers, berries, 
and beads, and presented to guests at 
banquets. 3 Three such collars from the 
excavations of Theodore M. Davis in the 
Valley of the Kings are in the Eleventh 
Egyptian Room. 4 Heavy gold collars 
in the Eighteenth Dynasty were given out 
by the king as rewards 8 and various orna- 
ments were awarded as decoration for 
military services 6 and the like. 

! Cf. Davies, EI Amarna, Vol. Ill, PI. XX, and 
Stela of Userhat, Eleventh Egyptian Room, 
accession no. 05.4.2. 

2 See pectoral of gold with colored inlay in 
form of Ba bird on p. 211. 

3 See water-color reproduction of banqueting 
scene in Twelfth Egyptian Room. 

4 Accession no. 09. 184.2 14-2 16. 

6 Userhat wears one on his grave stela, Elev- 
enth Egyptian Room, accession no. 05.4.2. 
6 See M. M. A. Bulletin (1915); p. 119. 



The king, in addition to the particular 
ornaments mentioned before — the lion's 
tail and crowns — wore a helmet with a 
uraeus on the brow (fig. 5) and on other 
occasions a head-dress which may have 
been of linen, although a statue of Ramses 
1 1 7 has it striped in green and yellow. The 
latter, falling either side of the face upon 
the shoulders, terminates at the back in a 
queue which is bound on the end with a 




FIG. 2. COSTUMES OF THE 
NINETEENTH DYNASTY 

ribbon, as wigs sometimes were. On this 
same statue may be seen the colored tab 
or tassel which hangs from the front of the 
king's belt. 

Princes, in the Empire, wore a broad 
band hanging from a fillet at the side of 
the head, which evidently took the place 
of the side lock of youth — the usual desig- 
nation of a child. 8 The Queen is often 
represented with the vulture head-dress, 
the wings spreading over each side of 

7 Eleventh Egyptian Room, accession no 
90.6.1. 

8 See a block of relief from Tomb of Sekhem- 
hathor, Fourth Egyptian Room, accession no. 
08.201.2 B. 
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her head. 1 Divinities are usually desig- as well as by the different emblems they 

nated by their respective head dresses, 2 carry, but their costumes are often fantas- 

1 From relief from a temple of Ramses I at tic and outside the re § ular development of 
Abydos, Eleventh Egyptian Room, accession Egyptian dress. 

no. ii. 155.3 B. B. M. C. 

2 Cf. Recueil cle Travaux, Tome VI, PI. 1 1. 






fig. 3 
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FIG. 5 
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COSTUMES OF THE EMPIRE 
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